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rather than to mourn because having "lost the orig- 
inal we are compelled to miss most of the humor" 
of the passage — a subjective verdict with which I 
;laim the right to disagree. 

All editors of Aristophanes ought to take to heart 
that line of the English humorist, 

"Since then I've never dared to be as funny as 
I can". Thus Mr. Tucker in his note on 657 feels that 
there is no humor in the excuse of Xanthias, "Ouch! 
Take the thorn out of my foot" and hence supposes 
that Xanthias slips into the words of a popular 
song. But surely to the sandaled Athenians the 
joke would strike home. It is the prototype of the 
time-honored "business" of the carpet-tack. In a 
similar fashion humor, says Mr. Tucker, must be 
read into the "oil-flask" episode by assuming that 
catch-words from a game of forfeits are rung in 
now and then. But the scene does not pall if the 
fun all through lies, as it certainly must in 1223, 
in the confusion of the material lecythium and the 
stylistic. Such foolery is in the true Aristophanic 
vein. Cf. the physical effect on Dionysus of the 
Aeschylian "blows" in 1278 ff. A satisfactory in- 
terpretation of 1 1 14 has yet to be suggested. An 
allusion to some manual of tactics is no more prob- 
able than the notion of the libretto in the hands 
of eaah spectator. 

These flaws have been noted in Mr. Tucker's treat- 
ment of parodied and quoted passages: 840 and 931 
are Euripidean reminiscences and should be so 
printed; 1300 is printed as a quotation without com- 
ment in the notes; 844 is "evidently a line of Ae- 
schylus quoted against himself", says Mr. Tucker. 
Van Leeuwen ad loc. proves that the line is in 
the style of Euripides and hence prints it as a quo- 
tation. Kock and Rogers, though rot Bakhuyzen, 
regard it as an out-and-out parody of Cyclops 423. 
Certainly the commentary should contain some no- 
tice of this probability instead of presenting a mere 
guess. 

The book is very free from typographical errors. 

I close with the following obiter dicta : 

217-219. Modern topographers are not so certain 
as is Mr. Tucker that "Limnae was the low-lying 
portion of Southeastern Athens" ; cf. Judeich, Top. 
von Athen, 261 ff. 

293. Surely the-und rlying notion of Horace's 
pede poena claudo is not that of a demon with a 
misshapen leg. The thought is simply of the slow 
approach of retribution expressed in Tibullus' Sera 
tamen tacitis Poena venit pedibus and a host of 
other passages in Greek and Latin authors; cf. Otto 
Sprichworter der Romer, in; Vanucci, Proverbi, 
3- 174- 

906. elic&vas is correctly explained by Mr. Tucker 
as "odious comparisons". Add to his references 
Xenophon, Symp. chap. 6, a locus classicus for the 



appreciation of this kind of wittioism and compare 

also Horace, Sat. 1.5.56 equi te esse feri similem dico. 

Princeton University Duane Reed Stuart 



A History of Architecture. By Russell Sturgis. 

Volume I : Antiquity. New York : the Baker 

and Taylor Company (1906). Pp. xxvi + 425; 
336 illustrations. 

Of the History of Architecture, in three large 
volumes, undertaken by Mr. Russell Sturgis, easily 
the foremost of American writers on architecture, 
the first volume, on architecture in antiquity, was 
issued some months since by the Baker and Taylor 
Company. It supplies an interesting foretaste of 
what promises to be a monumental work. It cov- 
ers in twenty-four chapters grouped in five books 
the subjects of architecture in Egypt, in Western 
Asia to 300 B. G, in Greece, among the Italian Peo- 
ples before Roman control, and Imperial Rome. 
The point of view is that of the travelled scholar, 
more interested in the monuments themselves and in 
the thought and spirit of which they are expres- 
sions, than in mere archaeology and statistical eru- 
dition concerning them, although the author is 
thoroughly versed in the results of that erudition 
through lifelong and widely varied reading. Mr. 
Sturgis writes for the layman and amateur rather 
than for the architect ; for that "general public" 
whom he has already 30 well served in his How 
to Judge Architecture and his The Artist's Way 
of Working. Writing for this public he has pro- 
duced less a history of ancient architecture than a 
series of related essays, analytical and critical, on 
certain aspects of ancient architecture. He does 
not at all picture the great movements and by-cur- 
rents of architecture as a whole, but paints ad- 
mirably those phases of its history which have most 
engaged his interest, passing lightly over those for 
which he cares less or not at all. The style is 
therefore more familiar and discursive, more per- 
sonal and entertaining, than it might have been 
with a more rigidly historical plan. The chrono- 
logical relation is almost ignored ; many impor- 
tant monuments are not even mentioned; maps and 
lists of monuments and architects are wanting; 
very few plans are shown ; the illustrations are pic- 
torial rather than technical in character, and every- 
thing indicates the purposed appeal to the general 
reader rather than the serious student — at least, the 
professional student. 

Given such a conception in the planning of the 
work, the first volume fulfills its purpose excel- 
lently. Its analyses, its criticisms and its obiter 
dicta are interesting, often acute and original. The 
chapters on Greek art are particularly clear, easily 
read and discriminating; there is total avoidance 
of the gush and extravagance so often met with 
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in the estimating of the merits of Greek art, and 
there is much independent and just though sympa- 
thetic characterization. In dealing with Roman 
architecture Mr. Sturgis is less happy. He ap- 
pears to have fallen a victim to the narrow preju- 
dices of the literary critics, who for the past fifty 
years have so generally refused to credit Roman 
art with any of the fine qualities which those who 
know it best have attributed to it. Even that 
preeminent medievalist, Viollet-le-Duc, was less 
prejudiced against the Roman builders than Mr. 
Sturgis often appears to be. He will allow them 
no originality whatever ; the splendid monumental 
planning of their great complex buildings, the 
superb combination of engineering with artistic ef- 
fect in such edifices as the Pantheon and the 
thermae; the marvelous fertility of resource with 
which they moulded and applied their architectural 
forms and principles to the most varied and di- 
verse purposes — these qualities elicit only the scan- 
tiest praise or none at all. The Romans were the 
first people to make possible and to realize the 
splendid effect of lofty unencumbered and spacious 
interiors. Confessedly, the Pantheon has never 
been surpassed in this respect. Until Roman gen- 
ius developed the vault and its abutments, no man 
had ever beheld a hall of more than forty-three feet 
of width unencumbered by columns, nor a ceiling 
overhead more than seventy or seventy-five feet 
high. The Romans created a new architecture, 
opened an entirely new path for architectural de- 
velopment, discovered and exercised a new kind of 
architectural imagination. Yet of all this the 
reader derives no hint from Mr. Sturgis' chapters. 
Individual buildings and features of design receive 
commendation; but after the description of the 
great Temple of Venus and Rome, in the chapter 
on Disposition of Large Buildings, Mr. Sturgis ob- 
serves : "Now, all this except the building in mor- 
tar-masonry and the idea of a vault might have 
occurred to the Greek" (the italics are ours). "The 
Romans have little claim to originality as builders 
or as makers of plans". To any one who is not 
blinded by a fundamental prejudice against all 
Roman art this must seem an extraordinary pro- 
nouncement. The mortar-masonry and the vault, 
both purely Roman characteristics which revolu- 
tionized the world's architecture, are slurred over 
as of no account, and the making of complex and 
elaborate plans unapproached in earlier antiquity 
for magnificence of artistic effect and reasoned 
logic of arrangement, gives the Romans "little claim 
to originality" ! 

Mr. Sturgis also follows the literary critics in 
his assault upon the combination of the engaged 
order with the arch. His reasoning seems to the 
reviewer superficial as well as unsound, but space 
forbids enlarging on this. 



Thoroughly satisfactory, on the other hand, are 
the chapters on memorial arches (Bk. V, ii) and on 
surface decoration (V, vii). This last chapter of 
the volume is written with sympathy amounting to 
enthusiasm, and may be coupled with the chapter 
on Greek methods of construction (Bk III, vi) for 
clearness, sustained interest and discrimination. 

Errors of statement and typography are very 
few, the only serious one — an evident oversight — 
being the assignment, on page 284, of the Egyptian 
temples of Denderah and Edfu to the time "just 
preceding that of Diocletian". 

The volume is a handsome royal octavo, well 
made and well printed. The advent of the sec- 
ond volume will be awaited with interest, for it will 
comprise the history of the medieval styles, on 
which Mr. Sturgis may be expected to write con 
amore. 

Columbia University A. D. F. Hamltn 



In the Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie (1905, p. 1009) 
Mr. Max Kiessling published the first part of a 
study of the ethnic problem of ancient Greece, of 
which the following is a short resume. 

In quaternary times Greece formed part of an 
Aegean continent, separated from Europe, and im- 
migration was from Asia into Greece. When the 
land configuration attained its present form, hordes 
came in from the north and northwest. Three 
large tribes inhabited the regions in the north of 
historic Hellas, Thracians, Illyrians and, between 
them, the Macedonians, all speaking Indo-Germanic 
languages, although the Thracian was an East-Indo- 
Germanic idiom (Satemsprache) and the Illyrian 
was West-Indo-Germanic (Kenturnsprache), a dis- 
tinction which the author regards as fundamental 
and vital. The Macedonians were Illyrians, i. e. 
non-Hellenes. The Epirotes were also Illyrians 
who forced out the Hellenes, just as the Mace- 
donians forced out the Thracians, some of whom, 
migrating into Asia, left traces there in the pres- 
ent Armenian language. Further, the Dorians and 
the Aetolians are not Hellenes, but Illyro-Epirotes 
(for this view he cites Wilamowitz). The Hel- 
lenes themselves spoke a Kentum-language, and 
were therefore connected with the Illyrians, but 
not directly; they must be considered as a distinct 
ethnic group. 

Turning' to Asia Minor, we notice first of all that 
the languages spoken there are neither Semitic nor 
Indo-Germanic. Kretschmer (Einleitung in die 
Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, a book which 
the author finds indispensable) established a com- 
mon phonetic law, i. e. that before a nasal tenuis 
changes to media, in the southern group (Carian, 
Lydian, Pisidian, Cilician). In northern Asia 
Minor, names of places show the same character- 



